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THE FIRE-THIEF. 





BAIRD PRIZE POEM. 





Years, years—what is a year? Methinks, long since, 
I knew of such.—Ah, I remember now ! 
Snow—green within the valleys—snow again— 
That isa year. Yes, I remember—once 
(Ere yet my body and my out-stretched arms 
Had worn within the cliff so deep a cross) 
, A year seem’d somewhat. Now, they pass and pass, 
And each one bears away scarce more than one 
Of my heart-beats. 
How strange! In all this time 
I have not spent one thought upor myself 
, Till now. Lo, what a thing I have become! 
The elements have sear’d and bleach’d my limbs 
To gray, and I have almost grown a part 
Of this huge, livid rock, that like a shield, 
Lies flung athwart the steeps. The insolent Skies, 
To mock me, beat my head with fire, and whip 
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My face with my white hairs. Mine eyes, I think 
Should be red-shot, because they have been fix’d 
So long in staring, staring toward the West. 


Ome! Why could they not have fastened me 
A little higher? Yonder eagle, percht 

Upon that neighboring peak, methinks can view 
Farther than I can by a thousand leagues. 

Hfe hath no yearning for my brothers, why 
Should he have sight of them, when I, forlorn, 
Strain at the cruel distance? Once I said 

To all the upper demons and the gods— 
“With all your might ye cannot take away 

My brothers from me.’’ Ay, and it was true ! 
For not the fiercest winter of the North 

Nor the most fatal whisper from the East 

Have quailed the spirit of those chosen sons 
Of Japetus who fight against the Sky ! 

—And yet, for me, ’t is almost bitterness 

That what the spiteful heavens could not do 
To thwart the bent of these my brooding eyes, 
That, all unmindful, have my brothers done : 
For their victorious progress taketh them 

Ever afar ; and now they slowly move 

Nearer the ruthless margin of my sight, 
Bearing my heart with them ; ay, some are passed 
Beyond far Thule, over the Outer Sea. 


And so, must I sink back and close my hot 
Hot eyelids—turn my mind upon itself ? 
Must I call back my soaring thoughts that fly 
Far westward—call them back to torture me ? 
Tis ‘hey have venom in their beaks—not thou 
My little sparrow, whom I long have fed 

So daintily. For they come flocking back 
And, save that I do grip upon their throats, , 
They whisper—‘‘ What, art thou so fond to hope 
Thyself remembered by that paltry brood 

For whom thou sufferest? Sure, a sorry sight 

Is an immortal dotard.’’ Better so 

Than an immortal madman. How had I 

Borne all this endless life and all this pain 

If—O, it cannot be! They have the fire 

I gave them. How could they forget me? Why, 
The very glow upon their hearths would brand 
My name upon their eyes.—Nay, what were need 
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Of this? The very burning in their hearts 
Isaremembrance. Would they so dash up 
Their shields defiant, save they heard my voice 
Ring back their battle-shout as on that day 
When first we flung our challenge to the Sky ? 


—That day of mounting glory! O that day— 
The last that saw the freedom of these arms, 

The first that saw the freedom of your hearts, 

My brothers! Let the vision of it rise, 

And I will tell it o’er as one who tells 

His hidden gold ; for when mine eyes are robbed, 
Then memory must be my treasure-house. 


In the enchanted land that reaches far 
Behind me here on Caucasus ye lay 
Entranced—into the moveless East the Sky 
Had lured you, yea, had stolen from your hearts 
The fire I gave you. Drowsy zephyrs came 
From floating gardens, and rich saffron fields 
In Kashmir, Araby ; and each one bore 
An emissary, whispering—‘‘ Behold, 
What art thou? Hast thou aught that is thine own? 
Soon earth, air, sea shall have thee once again. 
The spark within, that gives thee such unrest— 
That tells thee thou art else than that thou seest— 
It isa fever. Let it die and—sleep. 
Sleep thou—for here are poppies, bind thy brows. 
Here’s lotus—press it to thy lips, and sleep.”’ 
And so my brothers, hearing such a voice 
And feeling all the silence of the place, 
Wrapt round them perfumed robes, and sank to rest. 
Thus did the heavens make the soul of man 
Of none avail—What should my brothers know ? 
They were but children. And my very heart 
Was cut to bleeding by their helplessness ; 
And when I thought me of the cause—my wrath 
Flared not into the void. 

—Nay, ye fell Skies, 
Ye all beheld me when I wrought the deed ! 
Ye saw me whirl my way thro’ the thick air, 
While all your bellowing clouds went reeling back 
And all your bolts glanced wide—and ye saw how 
From the white-flashing sun I tore a flame 
And shook it in your teeth—and how I stood 
And taunted you ! 
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‘* Ay, here I stand,’’ I cried, 
‘* And do proclaim it: I, Prometheus, 
Did, in the face of all the frowning Sky 
Rob the brave Sun-god of his fire !—/is fire ? 
Nay, upon you I fling the theft. What! You— 
A heaven-full of gods, of mighty gods— 
To pilfer the poor strength of helpless man ? 
O worthy Sun-god! Noble huntsman, thou ! 
Where are thy shafts? Art thou turned fisherman, 
That hangest from the sky thy shining nets 
To draw away the nerve of India, 
The sinew of swart Egypt ?—Nay, a thief 
Art thou, whose golden fingers wind 
Into the sense of man, to filch away 
His heritage of inward majesty. 
It well befits you, O ye thousand Stars, 
To play, forsooth, the basilisk ; to move 
In wizard circles through the magic black, 
With serpent eyes fast fix’d, to charm the soul 
Out of the grave Chaldean. And thou, Astarte, 
Baleful and wan, sure, royal sport it is 
To madden with your beauty all the tides, 
The foolish tides—to make them leap and fall, 
And leap again and fall, that on the shore 
The sad-faced Syrian may forever hear 
One word thro’ all that sounding anguish—Fatve / 


‘* Liars and thieves,’’ I cried,—‘‘ be witnesses 
I do not call you tyrants. Ye are thieves. 

’T is ye have stolen fire from out the hearts 
Of mine own earthly brethren, and for this 

I beard you, and I give them back their own. 
Now lash me to high Caucasus. Let slip 
Your thirsty falcon. Seated on this height, 
Upon the frontiers of the silent East, 

Mine eyes shall sweep a mighty battle-ground. 
I shall behold, for many a thousand year 

A long, fierce war, that ever rolleth on 

Afar into the mists. I shall behold 

The sons of Japhet fight against the Sky.’ 


And even while they drave the rivets deep 
Into my flesh, I heard the battle-song 
Dull-muffled from below ; and I hurled back 
The chorus of my army as it moved 

Upon the ramparts of the North and West— 





“ Fight, brothers, fight, and guard the inward Fire ! 

















The Fire-Thief. 


Ome! Why could they not have fastened me 
A little higher? Even now my rock 

Borne by the ceaseless glaciers, nay, by all 
The ever downward-gliding course of things, 





Hath crept to half the mountain-height—and thus 


Nearer and nearer, as I sink, is drawn 
The circle of my sight.—And still they move 
Ever afar. My memory, methinks 
Is less with them than were a childhood’s tale. 
O brothers, brothers, my poor eyes have failed 
With longing for you! Will ye not return 
Betimes, to comfort me? I am your Past. 
Do ye despise me? Can ye leave me here 
To feed upon myself ?— 

But I am grown 
In sooth a very dotard. I do crave 
Forgiveness of you, brothers. I have been 
Too greedy of your thoughts. For, what am I? 
I am a poor old god, who in his pain, 
And in his stress of longing, doth forget, 
For one sole weakling space, that those he loves 
Are sweeping on to triumph. 

Triumph ?—Ay ! 

And I can see them still! Far, far beyond 
The gray Sarmatian waste, that rolls abroad 
To the Carpathians ; past the foaming lift 
Of the tumultuous Alps ; beyond the wrath 
Of crested surges clashing shields of ice 
Abonat the Baltic—lo, I still can see 
Gleam thro’ the cloudy battle-smoke of mist— 
White-fronted Albion! I can see them yet! 


Fight on, my Britons! Ye are of the last 

Of all my chosen brethren in my sight. 

The Greek, the happy Greek, who lifted high 
The first war-pzean against the Sky, is dead ; 


The Goth, the Frank have wrought their mightiest, 


And now fall by the way; and ye alone, 
Amid the gloom of vapors, aud the howl 

Of dreary winds—with all the rain and sleet 
And lightening of heaven gnashing down 
Upon you—ye alone, of all I see, 


Keep strong and bright and pure on forge and hearth, 


In fane and heart, the Fire I gave you. Fight! 
Fight on, my brothers—guard the inward Fire ! 
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Fight, all my brothers, tho’ a million stars 

And suns come crowding in the firmaiment 

To stare upon your littleness! Fight on, 

Goth, Frank, Scot, Saxon! Whether in these tracts 

Within my bourn of vision, or beyond, 

Across the Outer Ocean, in that land 

Where gather all the bravest of the sons 

Of Japetus, to meet the dire assault 

Of some new-forméd phalanx of the Sky— 

Fight on, my brothers—guard the inward Fire ! 
—William Miller Gamble. 


AN UNDERGRADUATE’S VIEW OF TENNYSON 
AND KIPLING. 





The various reviews of the recently published biogra- 
phy of Lord Tennyson would probably fill several volumes. 
We have no intention of adding to their number. College 
men, however, feel an especial interest in the poet’s univer- 
sity life. We read of the little gatherings at Cambridge 
to tell stories and sing songs, to smoke and chat over ques- 
tions in current politics and literature, until, one after 
another drops out of the circle and all is quiet. We 
read of his friends’ enthusiasm for his work, and for 
that of other young writers of the time. We pass on a few 
years, see the effect of his second volume on undergradu- 
ates of both Oxford and Cambridge, and then we compare . 
these pictures with scenes which flock to our memories 
from the years of our own college life. We think of the 
arguments we have held over Kipling and Stevenson, of 
the disputes over Richard Harding Davis’s stories, and Wil- 
liam Watson’s poems, and it seems very natural to us. 
College students are not infrequently the first to appreciate 
the new genius, the spokesman of the present and of the 
future. It is fitting that this should be so. We are young 
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and enthusiastic. Our souls catch fire more readily than 
do those of our elders; and although one dare not go to 
college students for mature and careful estimates of an 
author or of a book, yet one has the right to expect from 
them quick response to that which is fresh and striking. 
To-day we do not gather very often to listen to the work 
of classmates. We have no Tennyson, no Hallam, no Fitz- 
gerald. If we do listen to each other’s work it is for the 
purpose of criticism or suggestion rather than for any 
special pleasure or benefit which we expect to receive. 
Perhaps this is a sign of decadence, perhaps it points to an 
inferiority or an immaturity in American students as com- 
pared with those of English universities. There are no 
doubt many who would support such a view, but it is 
hardly warranted. A multiplicity of causes prevent men 
from starting upon literary work so early as did the writers 
of fifty and sixty years ago. ‘These causes are at work in 
England as well as in America. If a better quality of 
work is done at English universities, tha: at Yale and 
Princeton and Harvard, this is probably due largely to the 
greater age of the average English undergraduate, taken in 
connection with the more thorough classical training given 
in schools such as Harrow and Eton. However this may 
be, gatherings such as those described by Lord Hallam 
Tennyson, are by no means confined to Cambridge nor to 
the old world. They remind us of many an evening in 
West and Witherspoon, in Brown and Dod. 

There is one man to-day around whose personality 
and writings by far the greater number of such informal 
talks centre. We refer to Rudyard Kipling. We read 
his stories, learn his poems by heart, sing his songs. 
We scan Scribner’s and McClure’s every month for his 
name and work. He has become so much of a hero 
to some of us, thata new tribute to his genius is almost 
as welcome as anew story or a new poem from his 
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pen. We read of the letter which Tennyson sent him 
in praise of one of his poems, and immediately our love 
for Tennyson increases. We read Kipling’s reply to 
this letter and our pleasure is intensified. As a matter 
of fact Kipling is very much indebted to Tennyson for his 
success as apoet. Read Tennyson’s “Revenge” and “ De- 
fence of Lucknow,” read his “Voyage of Maeldune,” and 
“Hands All Round,” and this is proven beyond question. 
Kipling realizes it to the full and his letter to Tennyson is 
frank and sincere. To those who look upon Kipling as 
the uncrowned laureate this little interchange of courtesies 
with Tennyson is of more than passing interest. One likes 
to think of it as the handing over of that torch which in 
Tennyson’s hands has been the glory of England to a suc- 
cessor, young, but not untried ; a successor who has proven 
his right to be such not only by his “ Recessional,” but by 
many another poem of almost equal merit. 

Most people think of Kipling and Tennyson as the 
antipodes of poetic literature. The one rugged, bluff, 
torso-like, the other delicate, refined, acarver ofivory. One 
feels intuitively that toa large extent this is true. They do 
differ and that in many respects. Kipling has written 
nothing to compare with the longer masterpieces of Tenny- 
son. He has given usno “In Memoriam,” no “Maud,” no 
“ Princess,” no“ Idyllsof the King,” no “ Dramatic Trilogy.” 
His work lacks the finished beauty of his master’s. His 
compass is not so wide. His vision is not so deep. But 
one must remember that the Tennyson of eighteen-forty- 
one was a very different poet from the Tennyson with 
whom we are familiar, and it is with this earlier Tennyson 
that we should compare Kipling. There is by no means 
the wide gulf between them here that one would suppose. 
Even in these earlier poems the artist in Tennyson is 
superior to Kipling ; the architectonics of his verse far more 
perfect, the range of subject broader. Indeed it is not 
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probable that Kipling will ever rival Tennyson in these 
respects. But in aim and spirit the resemblance between 
them is striking. Both are preeminently national poets. 
They see things only with English eyes, and, if at times 
the spirit of the Anglo-Saxon race seems to speak through 
their poetry, yet they are not world-poets. They lack 
what Theodore Watts calls the “ absolute vision,” the cos- 
mopolitan spirit. The central idea of all Tennyson’s 
longer poems, save perhaps “In Memoriam,” is love for Eng- 
land. It is even more noticeable in his later than in his 
earlier work. It is the unifying principle which binds 
together his poetry. It allies him to Milton and Words- 
worth in that noble succession of men who have not only 
voiced the spirit of their race, but also moulded and guided 
it. Tennyson is dead. No English poet of equal fame 
survives him. But in Kipling one sees the same spirit and 
the same blood. His message is terse and direct. It is 
addressed to Englishmen, and notto the world. It is strong 
and virile with the strength and virility of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. If in form and finish he is inferior to Tennyson, in 
the bare-handed power of his poetry he almost surpasses 
him. Read the ‘‘Recessional,” and “ The English Flag.” 
Read “The Song of the English,” and “The Native 
Born.” What other living Englishman has embodied the 
spirit of old England as it is embodied here. It shows a 
realization of the unity and of the immensity of the British 
empire such as has never been seen in poetry before. 
Swinburn, Watson, Austin, great as they are in certain 
lines, fall far behind, and it is for this reason that we point 
to Kipling as the distinctively English poet of the present 
time: In personality Tennyson and Kipling are as differ- 
ent as possible, nevertheless they have both taken this idea 
of English patriotism as the central theme of their poetry. 
Each has treated it in his own way, and hence the many 
differences in their verse ; but these cannot conceal the fact 
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that they have both labored to express the same funda- 
mental idea, with the same purpose in view. _ 

When, as a group of fellows we sit around an open fire 
and talk about Kipling we don’t talk like this, however. 
We don’t discuss Kipling’s cockney rhymes either, nor tell 
of his fondness for short,sharp Anglo-Saxon words. Each 
of us has noticed these things, but there are so many other 
subjects of far more interest to us, subjects as we think far 
more worthy of our interest, that we let these and other 
studies in the mechanics of verse alone. Sometimes our 
talk flows in curious channels. One evening some of us 
were comparing “ The Recessional” with “The Hymn 
before Action,” published in the “ Seven Seas.” They are 
both illustrative of Kipling’s strong religious faith—a 
side of his nature which people have been so slow to 
see. The fifth stanza of the “Hymn before Action” reads 
as follows: 

‘* Ah, Mary pierced with sorrow, 
Remember, reach and save 

The soul that comes to-morrow 
Before the God that gave ! 

Since each was born of woman, 
For each at utter need— 


True comrade and true foeman— 
Madonna, intercede! ’’ 


This immediately arrested our attention. Could Kip- 
ling be a Catholic? Was this the expression of his own 
heart, or, though he was not of their number, did he include 
this stanza in order to voice the prayers of the soldiers and 
sailors who fight none the worse for worshipping the Vir- 
gin? One man turned to “The Plain Tales from the 
Hills.” He read over to us the story entitled “ Thrown 
Away,” the story of a young soldier brought up under the 
“sheltered life system,” who found life too bitter for him, 
and took things too seriously, until finally, in a fit of 
despair, he went a few miles out of camp and shot himself. 
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You remember that two of his comrades found him some 
time afterwards. You remember how they buried him and 
destroyed all clues as to the cause of his death, how they 
wrote a beautiful letter to his mother telling of his fine 
character and great promise, of his popularity, and finally 
of his painless death from cholera. In the description of 
his burial we read that while these two grim soldiers were 
digging his grave they argued as to whether it was right to 
say over him as much as they remembered of the burial 
service, and how finally they “ compromised things by say- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer with a private unofficial prayer for 
the peace of the soul of the Boy.” These two passages 
were the beginning of a long discussion as to Kipling’s 
religious beliefs. 

Some people seem to have the idea that Kipling’s pop- 
ularity among college students is based on a certain reck- 
less, dare-devil spirit such as one finds in Fitzgerald’s 
translation of Omar Khayyam. They point to “ The Ballad 
of the Bolivar,” and quote the line where the sailors who 
have safely steered across the bay a ship utterly unfit for 
rough weather speak of themselves as having— 


**Ruchred God Almighty’s storm, bluffed the eternal sea,”’ 


or else they allude to the line in the “Seven Seas” where 
Kipling says of the American that— 

** Enslaved, illogical, elate, 

He greets th’ embarrassed Gods, nor fears 

To shake the iron hand of Fate 

Or match with Destiny for Beers.” 
and they tell usthat “that is the kind of truck that the 
young men of America are worshipping to-day.” If one 
reads either of these poems carefully he finds a good deal 
to think about, and his opinion of Kipling is none the 
lower. But such critics are totally mistaken in selecting 
such passages as the grounds for Kipling’s popularity. We 
read these passages, we quote them every once in a while, 
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more because of their nafveté than for any other reason, 
but they do not represent Kipling to us by any means. 

In “The Road to Mandalay,” the “ten-year soldier” 
says that “If you ’ve ’eard the East a-callin’, you won’t 
never ’eed naught else.” Perhaps this is the reason we 
never tire of Kipling. He has sung to us of its soldiers, of 
its “tall, deep-bosomed woimen,”’ its temple-bells and palm- 
trees. He has described its jungles with a weird wealth of 
imagination that is inimitable. He has told the story of 
its hills and plains, its rivers, its cities, told it with a 
directness, a vividness, a good-natnre, that makes us smile 
one minute and weep the next, and when all is said, there 
remains a something which one cannot put into words, a 
something which animates every story and every poem, 
something the like of which one can find nowhere else— 
and this is Kipling—but it is not the Kipling whom we 
know. 

College fellows believe in definiteness. When we like 
an author or a book we generally know why and can state 
the reason. Tous Kipling is neither “a spiritual force” 
nor “a dominant note in modern literature.” He is the 
man who wrote of Ortheris, Learoyd, and Mulvaney, who 
wrote a story entitled “ Without Benefit of Clergy,” who 
wrote “On the Road to Mandalay.” Like most other men 
once in a while he becomes rather cynical and writes weird 
stuff which gives us the creeps,—but which we cannot help 
admiring for the life of us. Above all, he isa man who 
takes life as he finds it and thanks God for the chance. 

Kipling’s poetry appeals to young men in a way that 
it cannot possibly appeal to others. It stirs our blood and 
kindles our enthusiasm as the songs of Uhland and Heine 
stirred the blood and kindled the enthusiasm of the young 
men of Germany. That “old Spring-fret” which each one 
of us has known and felt time and time again has been put 
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into words in “ The Feet of the Young Men,” so vividly 

that we can never forget it. 

‘* Who hath seen the beaver busied? Who hath watched the black-tail 
Who hath lain alone to hear the wild-goose cry ? [mating ? 


Who hath worked the water where the ounaniche is waiting, 
Or the sea-trout’s jumping crazy for the fly? 


So for one the wet sail arching through the rainbow round the bow, 
And for one the creak of snow-shoes on the crust ; 

And for one the lakeside vigil where the bull-moose leads the cow. 
And for one the mule-team coughing in the dust, 

Who hath smelt wood-smoke at twilight ? Who hath heard the birch-log 
Who is quick to read the noises of the night ? [burning ? 

Let him follow with the others ; for the young men's feet are turning 
To the camps of proved desire and known delight!" 


There is not a man of us in whom this does not awaken 
memories of lake or mountain, of canoe, or rifle. It reminds 
us of scenes and experiences of which we love to talk, and 
of which we never tire. Other poets have written hunting 
songs. Other poets have attempted descriptions of camp 
life. But Kipling’s blunt sincerity, his enthusiasm, his 
selection of the very things which appeal most to us, give 
his poetry a power over us which is indescribable. 

When we get homesick for the sea we turn to the 
“White Horses” and read this— 

‘* Afar, off-shore and single, 
Some stallion, rearing swift, 
Neighs hungry for new fodder, 
And calls us to the drift. 

Then down the cloven ridges— 
Ten million hooves unshod— 


Break forth the wild white horses 
To seek their meat from God !”’ 


When we get a little discouraged and want something to 
nerve us and hearten us, we turn to Kipling and read of 
men— 


‘** Such as fought and sailed and ruled and loved and made our world :”” 


men who will one day sit 
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“‘ with those that praise our God for that they served His world,” 
and who will 


‘* Rise to their feet as He passes by, gentlemen unafraid.’ 


It is the author of poetry like this who introduces his 
last volume of verse in the lines which cannot be quoted 
too often :— 

‘‘ Hear now a song— a song of broken interludes— 
A song of little cunning ; of a singer nothing worth. 
Through the naked words and mean 
May ye see the truth between 
As the singer knew and touched it in the ends of all the earth.” 

In the Cambridge of fifty years ago, when students 
came together of evenings to talk over the men and books 
with which they were most in sympathy, they lingered 
longest over Alfred Tennyson. To-day Tennyson is loved 
as enthusiastically as in the days gone by. But at his side 
stands Kipling, a man different from him in so many 
respects, but a man who, next to Tennyson himself, has 
done more than any other modern Englishman to extol 
“the great name of England,” and “all her glorious em- 
pire round and round.” And after all, 

‘*That man’s the best cosmopolite 
Who loves his native country best.” 
—R. D. Dripps. 
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ROUNDEL. 


I would have rest when shadows close.— 
Forget each wayward thought exprest, 
And neither blame nor kindly gloze— 

I would have rest! 
My work I leave for time to test : 
Take that and judge ; but let the Rose 
Of Silence hang o’er all the rest, 


Forgetting, when this brief life goes, 
What e’er I was at worst or best ; 
For after these vain days, God knows 
I would have rest, 
—F. J. H. Sutton. 


A NEW MEXICO ADVENTURE. 





Although it happened many years ago, I still shudder 
when I think of it. Foolishly enough, I know, for I have 
been in many more dangerous positions since then. But 
it all happened in such a peculiar way, and I was kept in 
suspense for so long a time that I shall never forget it. 
And although I escaped with a whole skin, I shall never 
look upon the affair with anything short of genuine horror. 

To cut all introduction and unnecessary comment 
short, I will begin at once and narrate the events precisely 
as they fell out, for being a civil engineer I do not possess 
enough craft in words to describe the affair in an artistic 
manner. 

When I had taken my degree as a civil engineer, 
I immediately began to cast about for something to do and 
through the good offices of one of my professors I secured 
a position in a government surveying corps which was to 
go out to the territory of New Mexico and make a survey 
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of that section. I was the youngest man on the corps and 
inasmuch as my theory gained at college was of little prac- 
tical use, I was not entrusted with any of the very delicate 
work of the survey. I became rather a sort of factotum. 
But I appreciated the fact that all young men must start 
in this way and was very well content. 

It was the custom of the corps to camp out during the 
week when the work was in progress, and when possible, 
to reach some town in which to spend Sundays. This was 
done to secure diversion, as much as a small New Mexico 
town affords, and to secure a change from the monotonous 
fare of jerked beef, black bread and coffee. You can not 
imagine how one longs to get back to the diet of civiliza- 
tion when—but this is neither here nor there. I must not 
lose sight of my story. 

I was usually dispatched a day ahead of the corps to 
secure Sunday quarters, for the hotels of this section are 
very scant in their appointments and the proprietors must 
be well apprised of the coming of any such large number 
of guests as our party made. The town of Tijons was one 
in which we spent a Sunday, and it is in this town 
that the scene of the event which I am about to relate 
was laid. Although it was a dingy, dirty and dilapidated 
little place filled mainly with saloons, Mexicans—full and 
half-breed—and hungry-looking dogs, I must confess that I 
felt a thrill of joy on the day that I entered it, after a four- 
teen hours ride over the desolate and barren plain whose 
only ornament was an occasional coyote, which fled on one’s 
approach. As I said before, the town was inhabited by 
Mexicans, and a treacherous, skulking lot they were, too. 
I believe that Mexicans of this class, “ greasers” as they 
are called, are the most contemptible people living. As I 
entered the place I was greeted by the savage growls of 
some twenty starved curs, and, as I thought, by the more 
suppressed growls of the men also, in front of the foul- 
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smelling saloons and gambling holes. It was a rare 
thing to see a fairly dressed and decent-looking white man 
enter the place at all, and to come unaccompanied, was 
unprecedented in the history of the place. I affected a 
very independent air and enquired after the town hostelry. 
It was pointed out to me by a murderous looking fellow 
and thither I went immediately, for I knew it was a 
bad thing to exchange many words with men of this type. 

Dismounting from my mare I gave her over to the 
boy of the hotel, expecting as likely as not, never to lay eyes 
on her again. On the little dog-eared register filled mainly 
with outlandish Mexican names, I inscribed my name 
and was taken up a rickety flight of stairs, innocent of any 
trace of banisters, to a dirty little room which looked out 
upon the only street of the town. After I had deposited 
my saddle bags I began to examine the place of my night’s 
stay with an eye to its safety. One must learn to take all 
possible precaution in such surroundings. To my chagrin 
the door of the room had no lock. It had instead a hasp 
which dangled in disuse, for the staple by which the door 
was meant to be fastened had been wrenched out, in a 
seemingly violent manner. This aroused still more my 
suspicions concerning the character of the town and I began 
to think that I had fallen into a nest of robbers and mur- 
derers. Immediately I began to fashion two wedges out 
of a piece of timber which I found in the room, and by 
thrusting these securely between the door and the facing 
at the bottom and the top, I felt that I could at. least give 
intruders some trouble in entering, possibly enough to give 
me time to prepare for their coming. 

Little need be said of the rest of the room, except that 
it had two windows looking out toward the front, and that 
it was furnished with a chair and a rude bed of home 
manufacture and unpardonable filth. In front of the house 
stood a tree. It was the only one I may say for many 
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miles around. What kind of a tree it was I did not trouble 
myself to find out. I mention its existence merely because 
it had an important bearing on this story. 

After I had solved the problem of fortification and 
examined my pistols thoroughly I was called below by the 
beating of a tin pan, which is the signal for meals in these 
parts, and I proceeded to bathe my hands and face in the 
only wash basin in the house, and to brush my hair with 
the common brush, which showed the ravages of long 
years of service. Entering the dining room in which I 
was the only American, I sat down at the end of the 
bench which was placed along the side of the table and 
immediately fell to on what mine host set before me. 
Mexicans are indefatigable talkers and as soon as the novelty 
of my appearance had worn away they took up the con- 
versation where they had left off. I tried to seem interested 
and to enter into the spirit of things, while taking close 
notice of what was being said. It is impossible for me to 
set down the whole conversation, but I will give a sample 
of it to show you its drift. 

“Heard about the killin’?” said one swarthy fellow 
to another. 

“ Naw, what killin’?” 

“The killin’ of old man Languez las’ night.” 

“Who done it?” said the man addressed, “I ’ve been . 
outer town since sun-up,” showing not the slightest surprise 
or shock, although, as I learned, the murdered man was 
something over seventy-five in years, and had been a very 
peaceable citizen. 

“ Aw, I reckon, it was them fellows as laid about his 
house all winter and et off ’n him,” anyhow they ’ve skip- 
ped out. They heared some ’eres he had a little stuff 
tucked away in the house en I reckon as they wanted it. 
Somebody found the house this mornin’ en looked through 
the door which was busted in, en seen the old man settin’ 
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up in one corner with his head mashed in en his throat cut 
from year to year. Some of the boys laid suspicions en 
got up a hangin’ bee, but the parties had give ’em the slip 
en hit the grit.” 

The other man did not look up but only grunted, and 
as he conveyed a knife-full of food to his mouth said in 
the most complacent manner, “I knowed all time old Lan- 
guez was a damn fool for harborin’ them rats.” 

This topic was changed only to introduce others of a 
similar nature. I finished my meal in silence and after 
telling the proprietor of my business and securing a Denver 
paper of a month before—I had not seen a paper of any kind 
for two months—I retired to my room and sat down by 
the little smoking lamp, barren of a chimney to read the 
news. I had not read long before I became sleepy, for I had 
gone through a very fatiguing day’s journey. After mak- 
ing the door as secure as possible and placing my pistols 
under my pillow I got into bed. 

The heat of the night compelled me to leave the win- 
dows open. It was not long before I fell into a deep sleep, 
but about midnight I was awakened by the dismal howl- 
ing of the curs and the coyotes. Although I had heard 
both of these noises before, and although they are small 
things to strike terror to the breast of a full grown man, 
yet my heart began to thump violently against my ribs. 
I had just dozed off after this momentary fright when two 
drunken Mexicans passed down the street with their bron- 
chos at full speed, uttering low Spanish oaths. I started 
in my bed and raised up on my elbow; then I lay down 
again and slept, I should judge nearly two hours, but by 
this time my slumbers were very light. 

At about three o’clock I was awakened again bya 
conversation in subdued tones under my window. Every- 
thing was very still, and it was possible to catch almost 
every word, ‘This conversation sticks in my mind to the 
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present time, and it is doubtful whether I will ever forget 
it. I will set it down exactly as I heard it, without any 
veneer at all. 

“Do you think you can git him from there?” said 
one voice. 

“IT reckonso, its bout the best place. I can come purty 
nigh locatin’ him, even if I can’t see him. I’ve got a 
good load of buck shot in my gun en they scatter well, so 
one shot is mighty nigh certain to plug him,” said another. 

“T am thinkin’ you ’d better go up stairs,” said 
another, “ you ’ll git a better shy at him.” 

“Tf I can’t git him from the ground he can’t be got,” 
growled the second voice. ‘“ We don’t run no risk here. If 
we go to monkeying round here and git to making a lot of 
fuss he ’ll git on to us and try to clean out.” 

My hair stood on end and my heart leaped to my 
throat so that I was little short of choking. I thought as 
fast asa drowning man. The whole picture of my life 
stood before me, but I had wit enough to think on expedi- 
ents at the same time. I knew that if I stayed in bed they 
could not miss me if they should fire, for they knew exactly 
where the bed stood, and the walls were so thin that they 
offered very slight resistance to the bullets. 

My first thought was to leap out of bed and with my 
pistols attempt to force a passage through the door and out 
at the back of the building. But I was restrained when I 
thought that they had surely stationed one or more of the 
scoundrels in the passage. I would surely be dropped if I 
tried this method. But I must get out of the bed at any 
rate. It was certain death to stay there. Getting up as 
quietly as I could, which was not so very quietly, when I 
reflect upon it, for the miserable bed responded to my every 
move with almost thunderous creaks. 

I crept over to the side wall flat on my stomach and 
took up a position very close to it with my head towards 
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the door. Then I determined to await results. It has 
struck me since that this was the very best plan I could 
have adoptcd, for I was practically safe from any bullets 
that might be shot into the bed and I had the advantage of 
my adversaries if they attempted to take me by way of the 
door, for I could drop them as they came in by ones or 
twos. I was accounted a very good shot in those times and 
I may say. I have not entirely lost the art yet. It is won- 
derful into how small a space I compressed my one hundred 
and eighty pounds. I dare say a hundred and twenty 
pounder could fill the same space with ease. 

There I lay, with the cold sweat pouring off my fore- 
head and my brain at such a tension that it is a great won- 
der I did not turn a raving maniac. Every moment seemed 
a year and I began to grow impatient. It was clear to me 
that I could not stand the suspense very long. I was of a 
very nervous nature and was tempted many times in those 
few awful minutes to burst through the door, against my 
better judgment, and have the thing over with. 

The conversation was lost to me for a time but soon I 
began to catch it again. 

“ All right, fire away, but I don’t think you ’ll git him 
and it would be a shame to lose such a prize.” 

“Why can’t the dogs come up and tackle me like men?” 
I said to myself with quaking voice. ‘ You cowards! give 
aman achance.” But the shot was coming whatever the 
ethics of the situation were. I occupied still less space 
than before. The scoundrels seemed to hesitate. Would 
it never come? I must have it over! 

“ Bang!” I heard the gun fire. I am almost convinced 
I heard the shot crash through the wall. But I am not 
quite sure of this, for almost instantly I became unconscious. 
The tension was so suddenly relaxed that my mind gave 
in under it. It is not a matter of shame to me to say it 
for I think you yourself would have swooned under similar 
circumstances, 
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The next morning, when I took my seat at the break- 
fast table, much the worse for the experience of the night, 
mine host came into the dining-room with a great owl in 
his hand, and showing mea dirty set of Mexican teeth, 
said with great pride: 

“What do you think of this, stranger? Ain’t hea 
Jim Dandy? Seems to me you’d a woked up last night 
when we was talkin’ under your window, and the Lord 
knows when Old Sal spit out her load of buckshot the 
noise was enough to wake the dead. I knowed purty well 
whar this rascal was en I plugged loose en fetched him 
es purty esa picture. Ain’t hea bird though?” 

“ Quite a fine bird,” I said grimly. 

W. F. McCombs, Jr. 


TO * LEWIS CARROLL.” 
In Wonderland at close of day 
We love—with you as guide—to stray 
All open-eyed and fancy free 
And children once again are we, 
As with your elfish sprites we play. 


It was a merry, happy way 
You led us by. Yes, it was gay 
And full of fun and jollity 

In Wonderland. 


Within its borders would we stay 
Whene’er the sky is dark or gray, 
From tasks and serious things to flee 
And follow your strange fantasy 
With you, our guide, to be alway 

In Wonderland. 


—R. D. Dripps. 
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CONCERNING B-FLAT. 





It was Sunday evening and I was seated in one of the 
deep, dark pews of the Church of the Innocents. The ser- 
mon had been particularly impressive and had left me in 
rather an exalted frame of mind. The deep toned evening 
light streaming through thestained glass window of St. John 
the Divine, seemed to blend and harmonize with the rich 
low notes of the organ oratorio. 

I was startled from my half revery by what seemed to 
mean apparition. It was the soprano, who, walking slowly 
forward to the choir rail, began the first swelling chords of 
an anthem. Where had I seen that face before ? 

It seemed impossible that I could have forgotten it, 
with its classic paleness and its passionless mouth. It had 
just the contour of that madonna of Rafael’s in the Uffizi 
gallery, only the eyes with their dark fringe, had that ecce 
homo expression such as Dolcé would have put into 
those of a dying martyr. 

But above all it was that exquisite purity of expres- 
sion which I could not place. I had seen it somewhere, 
but when and how? Strive as I would to recall it, it still 
illuded me. I grew first nervous, then excited, and should 
have risen and left the church had I not been strangely 
prevented, for at this moment the music had reached that 
passage which, beginning in a low contralto note ascends 
and swells, rippling and trilling in one splendid burst of 
symphony, and finally ending in a prolongation of B-flat. 
The effect was electrical upon me. Such is the power of 
association that in an instant time was eliminated in my 
memory and its impressions were as distinct and vivid as 
though ocular instead of recollective. 

Indeed, my mind seemed in a subconscious state in 
which a perfect panorama passed before my gaze. The 
church and all around me faded slowly ; and instead I was 
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alone in a smal] private dining-room at the Café Chantant 
keeping a tryst. 

I sat lazily smoking a cigar, by way of killing time, 
when I was attracted by a sudden burst of song in the 
compartment next me. Such a matchless voice ; there was 
no mistaking its extraordinary compass, even in the mon- 
otone in which she sang. Then, as if ina spirit of bravado 
there came one splendid vocal pyrotechnic beginning well 
below the treble staff and ending with that long-drawn, 
flutelike B-flat. 

It fascinated me; I must see the singer of a note like 
that. I searched the partition and was at length rewarded 
by finding an interstice in the carving through which I 
could command the apartment next me. There she sat, 
with the Madonna like outlines of her face silhouetted 
against the black broadcloth shoulder of her companion. 

But I had not been the only auditor of that splendid 
burst of harmony, some one else had heard and had recog- 
nized ; for as I watched, the door of the cabinet was dashed 
suddenly open and a slender, delicate looking young man 
sprang into the room. His clear features were cold and 
drawn like a death mask ; he looked tired and worn and his 
voice when he spoke was very hoarse. 

“Marie” he said advancing toward the woman, ‘“‘Come!”’ 
“ T will not,” she replied coolly facing him. A slight pallor 
overcome his hectic flush and there was a look of anger 
in his eyes. “I am your husband,” he said, seizing her 
with his feeble strength. It was all over in an instant. 
Ah, Marie, no one would suspect those long white hands 
which rest so carelessly against the choir rail of such a 
deed. 

As the lifeless body fell upon a cushioned divan near 
at hand, she turned and drank her glass of champagne 
with that same angelic tranquility which characterized her 
in action as well as in repose. 
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A few minutes later she left with her escort, still hum- 
ming the air of the song which had first attracted my atten- 
tion. A brave man was that escort, and a true one; he 
hanged for her just two months later with his mouth shut, 
as a man of honor should. 

Gladly would I have saved him with my testimony, 
but the world might have asked what was Clement Dab- 
ney, the head of a large and well known family, doing at 
the Café Chautant at the hour of 1 a. m. 

Then like the pictures in a stereoptican my memories 
dissolved and I was again alive to my actual surroundings. 
Only the face of the singer was the same that I had seen 
on that eventful night. 

The music ceased and we arose to receive the bene- 
diction. When I had reached the vestibule I turned for 
one last look. She still stood where I had seen her last, 
her face pale and pure. As I watched, a last beam of the 
setting sun stained by the crimson of an oriole window fell 
across one of her outstretched hands and dyed it with a 
ruddy glow, an odd contrast to the marble whiteness of her 
face. Looking down at it, I fancied that she shuddered, 
as the organ interlude sighed and sobbed. 

And as I turned again to leave I heard that matchless 
voice fervently singing “Blessed are the pure in heart for 
they shall see God.” 

I often think of Paul Francesca the artist husband ; 
and of the cavalier that was hanged, and who for all his 
failings was a man of honor, but I think most of all of 
Madame, with her spirituelle beauty and her wicked soul and 
her marvellous voice, whose range is over half the key 
board, and who is unrivaled in her rendition of B-flat. 

—M. Nesbet Latta. 
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INTERDEPENDENCE. 


Now this is the night, the wonderful night, the horrible night of wrath ; 
The angel of death with his two-edgéd sword is wending his desolate path. 


He enters every Egyptian home—and passes again without ; 
A father cries ‘‘ hark!’ as he peers through the dark, trembling in fear 
and in doubt, 


A son, yet warm, lies still and dead ; by the angel of death he was found 
As swift as the lightning finds the tree that crashes and falls to the ground. 


A mother embraces a stiffening corpse and chafes the brows in vain. 

Oh, what is so wild as the wail for her child, and what so sharp as her 
pain ! 

And thus it is in the peasant’s hut where the innocent feel the rod ; 

And thus it is in the king’s own house where the guilty curses God. 


For this is the truth, God’s own stark truth, the truth that the devils 
know: 
One man may sin and a multitude will gulp their sobs in woe. 
—Meade T. Williams. 





HIS “PERSONAL AD.” 





It was past midnight. Christopher Sharpe sat before 
the fire in his comfortable study up in Witherspoon wait- 
ing for his roommate to return. The Christmas holidays 
were just over and Sharpe himself had been back only two 
days, but his roommate Hartleigh had been detained and 
Sharpe expected him to come in that night on the “ owl.” 

The outer door slammed; there was a quick step in 
the entry, and the sound of a dress suit case set down 
heavily while its owner searched for his keys, then the door 
opened and Hartleigh came in. Sharpe sprang up with a 
cry of welcome and stretched out his hand in greeting. 

“ Congratulations, old man,” he said, “I did n’t have 
time to write after hearing from you.” 
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“ Thanks, Kit, old fellow. You got my telegram, then, 
O. K.? Well, I’m deuced glad to see you, once more. 
How are you, anyway?” 

“Oh, I’m all right, you’re the man totalk. You are 
in luck. Hurry up and get set and tell me all about it— 
about her, that is, of course, I mean. Hang your coat up 
on the window-seat there and talk.” Kit rattled on, “Got 
to know all about it, you know, so as to make allowance 
for the outbursts I’m bound to expect from you on the 
arrival of each mail.” 

“TJ °ll tell you all you want to know about it any old 
time,” Hartleigh answered with a good-natured laugh. 
“ You see, it has n’t been announced yet publicly, but you 
have known about it all along, more or less.” 

“Sure! I’ve guyed you enough to prove that, but I 
never knew her full name before—Edith Beverley—she ’s 
that orphan heiress up in Albany, is n’t she? Gad! you 
always were a fool for luck!” 

“There you are again! That ’s just like you. Can’t 
give a talented young man credit for anything he does. 
Seems to me—” 

“Oh, dry up and yarn your yarn. ‘Give the devil his 
due,’ you should have said.” 

“Yarn nothing. There is n’t going to be any yarn. 
You know all about it. I’m engaged to Edith Beverley 
and that ’s all there is to know. Let’s turn in now,” he 
continued, picking up the poker and rattling it between 
the grate. ‘ Your fire ’s almost out. What the deuce did 
you sit up for when you knew I was coming in on the 
‘ owl ? ») 

“ Might just as well, you know, as to be snaked out by 
the heels as a mark of your affection when you come in. 
Don’t go to bed yet. Back into that easy chair again and 
let ’s talk awhile; you know you ’re not sleepy.” 

“That ’s where you are off,” Hartleigh retorted. 
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“T Have n’t slept fortwo nights and I’m dead tired. Has 
my bed been made up yet?” 

“Yes. I had the man make it up this morning for 
you,” Thorpe said as the other started into the bedroom. 
“Toss me that paper you have there, I have n’t seen one 
to-day.” 

“Oh, yes. That reminds me,” said Hartleigh, turn- 
ing back with the paper in his hand, “I brought that on 
purpose to show you. Look down there among the ‘ per- 
sonals’ and read the one signed ‘Gardiner.’ Must mean 
you. Never heard of any other Christopher Conrad Thorpe, 
did you? It has been in every day for a week.” 

Kit looked down as directed and saw the following 
notice : 

















‘*If Christopher Conrad Thorpe will call at 232 W. 85th Street, he 
will learn something of great interest and importance to himself. 
W. W. GARDINER.” 








“Why don’t you look it up Kit? Some one may 
have left you a fortune.” 

Kit looked up incredulously. He was inclined to 
think that the fellows were putting up some kind of a game 
on him and had inserted the advertisement to draw him 
into it. ‘“ You do n’t get me trotting way up to Eighty-fifth 
street merely to get my leg pulled.” 

“Oh, I do n’t know about that. Some of these news- 
paper ‘ads’ have brought pretty good things sometimes. 
I would if I were you. Go to bed now, anyway, and we ’ll 
discuss it later. Good-night.” 

“ Well, maybe I ’ll do it just for a stunt. I’m going 
up to the city again day after to-morrow, anyway. Good- 
night.” 















It was with a feeling that he was making a useless 
journey and supplying material for classday speeches that 
Thorpe took the elevated car for Eighty-fifth street after 
completing his business in the lower part of the city. 
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“232 W. 85th street” was a large apartment house 
and he paused a moment in the vestibule to find “W. W. 
Gardiner ” among the name-plates. Apparently there was 
no such name on the list, nevertheless, he rang the bell 
and asked the small colored “ buttons” if Mr. Gardiner was 
in. 

“Dats dat new lawyer man w’at come yer’ las’ week, 
ain’t he?” grinned the boy. 

“T do n’t know who he is,” answered Kit impatiently. 
“Take me up to his room and I ’Il find out.” 

“Tain’t up. Dat ’s his room right dere,” pointing to 
a door at the end of the hallway. 

Thorpe went forward and knocked. ‘Come in,” said 
a voice. He opened the door and stepped into the room, 
through a smaller private hallway. 

A short, little man with a gray beard and still grayer 
hair rose from behind a desk beyond an open fire-place and 
bowed slightly as he entered. ‘“ You wish to see me, sir?” 
he asked. 

“Tf you are W. W. Gardiner, yes. I have come in 
answer to your advertisement. I am Christopher Thorpe,” 
said Kit, stating his whole errand at once and watching 
closely to see what effect it would have upon his host. 

The old man’s face lighted up immediately with an 
expression of interest. ‘I am Mr. Gardiner,” he said, “and 
I’m glad to know you, sir, glad to know you. I wassure 
you would come, sir; I have unlimited faith in newspaper 
advertising. Draw achair up to the fire and be seated, 
sir. You will pardon me if I ask you a few precautionary 
questions to be sure you are the Christopher Thorpe— 
merely a formality, sir, I assure you. Excuse me one 
moment,” he continued, stepping to his desk and opening 
a drawer full of manuscripts and paper budgets evidently 
arranged with great care, in methodical order. Thorpe sat 
down wondering what it all meant—the deference of his 
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host and his apparent interest which amounted almost to 
excitement. Kit glanced about him while the other was 
searching among his records. With the exception of the 
desk, which looked old and worn, the room was comforta- 
bly furnished and fitted with tasteful decorations, all of 
which seemed to be new, as if the occupant had recently 
moved in. The little old man turned towards him again 
with a packet of papers in his hand. So you are known as 
Christopher Thorpe ?” he said. 

“ That ’s my name,’ answered Kit. 

“Have you a card or letters or something to establish 
your identity ?”’ he asked, again. 

“ Well,” thought Kit, “ you have your nerve right with 
you. But if I’m getting my leg pulled it may as well be 
pulled hard.” “ Oh, certainly,” he responded aloud, taking 
out his pocketbook and displaying several letters and 
papers in his name. 

“Thank you, sir, thank you,” the other continued. 
“It is sufficient. You are an orphan, I believe ? 

“ Yes, but how in the world—?” began Kit. 

“ Never mind at present, sir. The evidence is suffi- 
cient, I feel assured. You are undoubtedly the Chris- 
topher Thorpe for whom I have been looking and we 
should both feel gratified that I have been so successful, as 
you will see shortly, sir. If you have time at present I 
shall begin a narrative, rather interesting to you, indeed, 
for it concerns you very closely. And, sir,’ he continued, 
“I will introduce myself to you as your father’s friend and 
executor.” 

Thorpe started. Perhaps his roommate was right. 
This might be something of importance after all. ‘ Please 
go on, sir,” he said. 

“Very well,” responded the other, “I will begin: 
Your father, sir—you do not remember him, of course. 
No? You will not then be too greatly pained by my ref- 
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erence to him, but you must pardon me. Your father left 
this country shortly after your birth and the subsequent 
death of your mother, leaving you in the care of those who 
afterwards brought you up. While abroad he partially 
adopted an orphan child whose parents—friends of his— 
were drowned in a yachting accident at Nice. This child, 
a girl, was brought to this country to be cared for by other 
friends of your father until you should both be old enough 
to accompany him upon his travels. Shortly after that 
your father disappeared, and, as we have since learned, he 
was confined in a foreign prison a number of years through 
a mistake in identity established entirely by circumstantial 
evidence. Indeed he was confined there until the time of 
his death. Before his disappearance he had apparently 
heard a false rumor that you were dead, for we have a will 
bequeathing his entire property to the orphan girl. Owing 
to some technicality your guardian could not contest the 
will, although you were not dead, as your father had sup- 
posed. But among your father’s papers which I found in 
in the files of the prison records, and which the careless- 
ness of the foreign officials had left undelivered, was a later 
will revoking that other and restoring the property to you, © 
since he had then learned—how we can only guess—that 
your death had been wrongly reported, and that is why I 
have advertised for you, sir. I had no clue to your where- 
abouts since, as you know, the gentleman who brought you 
up died shortly after you went to a boarding school, leav- 
ing you alone. I could find no trace of you and so I came 
here and tried newspaper advertising with this very grati- 
fying result.” 

He paused. Kit sat dazed. What did the little old 
man with his bright piercing eyes mean by telling him all 
this—this “stuff?” Yes, it was stuff! And yet, how did 
he know so much about his father and that girl ; he remem- 
bered once hearing a vague story about such a girl, a long 
time ago. 
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“Of course,” Gardiner continued, breaking in on his 
confused thoughts, “ the girl has been in full possession of 
your property for some three years now. She is considered 
quite an heiress. Everything will necessarily be turned 
over to you at once, when you have had this will admitted 
to probate, though there may be some contest. May I ask 
if you have any income now?” 

The question roused Kit. He had fallen back in his 
chair listening vaguely to the story. Suddenly he sat up 
straight. “Oh, come, now,” he said, “ you read about such 
things in books, don’t you know, but—.” 

“T know, I know,” the other interrupted, “ but there 
is the will, examine it for yourself.” 

Kit took the piece of paper and studied it a long time 
in silence. He had never seen a will before; as far as he 
knew it was all right. There was his father’s signature. 
He had seen that in some old letters. And the story of his 
father’s disappearance—he had heard that, too, from his 
guardian. ‘This was a confirmation of it all. 

* May I ask again, sir, if you have any income at pres- 
ent ?” the little man asked gently. 

“Income ?” Kit spoke confusedly. ‘Oh, yes, that is, 
I have—well, my guardian left me enough to finish my col- 
lege course and get a start on, but not much more. But 
this girl, if I took her money would she have anything ? 
Who is she anyway?” 

“ As far as I know, she will have absolutely nothing. 
She is with friends, however.” 

“T—it is so sudden—I do n’t know just what to do 
about this at once. It is rather extraordinary, you know. 
May I take this down to college with me and think it over 
a day or two?” Kit held up the will. 

“Oh, certainly, it’s yours. But, pardon me again if 
I take precautions about this. It is a matter of great im- 
portance, you understand, and I am working for the best 
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interests of Christopher Thorpe, as his father’s friend. Can 
you give me some references, some security ?” 

“ You are entirely right, sir. I will get them for you 
at once,” Kit answered, rising from his chair. ‘I will 
return for this in about two hours. By the way, you for- 
got to tell me the girl’s name.” 

“Ah, soI did. I was on the point of doing so when 
you interrupted me a moment ago. She is Edith Beverley 
of Albany.” 

“ Edith—who ?” cried Kit sharply. He leaned against 
the door-post for a moment and tried to speak calmly but 
he felt the blood rush into his face, and the room grew hazy. 

“Edith Beverley. Why, do you know her?” 

“ Yes,—no, I—well, that is, I have heard of her. I 
will be back shortly, sir.” He turned and walked unstead- 
ily down the hall and the boy closed the street door behind 
him. 

Two days later Thorpe was sitting by the desk close 
to the window in his college room watching the early win- 
ter sunset glow itself out in the western sky. Suddenly he 
opened a drawer in the desk and took out a paper dry and 
yellowed, and laid it on the desk before him. It was not 
an imposing document, stained as it was by careless keep- 
ing, and yet it meant a good deal to him—a life of leisure 
and ease and pleasure. But he would have to pay for it, he 
thought. Yes, it would cost him the friendship of a life- 
long friend. If he claimed his right the girl would have 
nothing and, Hartleigh had nothing, he knew that. And 
he would be the cause of all the unhappiness and endless 
complications which would arise. If Hartleigh should 
know of the existence of such a will he would never—but 
he must n’t know. 

The sunset light had slowly faded, the hazy dusk of 
evening was deepening into night. Only the soft gleam 
from the fireplace tinted the walls of the room with a ruddy 
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glow. He struck a match and lighted the little taper of 
the sealingwax outfit which stood before him on the desk, 
and lifting the yellow paper, paused a moment irresolutely. 
Then with a steady hand moved it forward and held a cor- 
ner in the tiny flame. The dry paper blazed up brightly. 
He held it until the flame crept close to his fingers and 
then laid the curling remnant on the ash-tray. Then he 
blew out the taper, leaned back in his chair and watched 
the last spark flutter along and die out on the little heap 
of ashes. The room was dark now. 

There was a rattle of keys in the lock and Hartleigh 
came in. 

“Ready to go down to the club, Kit?” he asked. 
“ And by the way, I forgot to ask you about that ‘ad’ you 
were going to look up in the city day before yesterday. 
What was it, anyway? Come on, you can tell me on the 
way down. Was it a fake?” 

Kit controlled his voice with an effort and spoke 
slowly. “No, it was n’t a fake,” he said. “A former 
friend of my father wished to get my signature to a paper 
he was interested in, that ’s all. And I don’t think I shall 
go down to dinner to-night, Hartie. I don’t feel like it. 
See you later up in Berry’s room, though, and we ’ll sing 
a batch. He’s got a box of feed up there, you know.” 

“ My idea of a prospective inheritance did n’t pan out 
very well, then,” laughed Hartleigh as he started out again. 
“Sorry you ’re not feeling well, old fellow. Is there any- 
thing I can do for you? Want a cigarette? I just got 
some of that new kind.” 

“No, thanks. I ’ve sent a small fortune up in smoke 
just recently. So long.” 

Hartleigh closed the door and passed down the entry. 
“He don’t smoke much,” he said to himself. ‘“ Now, 


what the deuce did he mean by that, I wonder?” 
—W. CG £, 


























EDITORIAL. 


THE PRELIMINARY YALE-PRINCETON DEBATE. 


The preliminary Yale-Princeton debate was a distinct 
advance over those of previous years. In the first place 
most of the debating was of a high order, and in the 
second place the general interest which the undergraduates 
manifested as to its outcome was much greater than hitherto. 
We have met Yale in debate three times. Twice Prince- 
ton has been victorious. A victory this year would place 
us well in the lead, and it must be won. We have the 
utmost confidence in the three men chosen to represent this 
University on the twenty-fifth. They have shown a clear 
and logical understanding of the question, and a mastery 
of the forms of debate. But the time has not yet come 
when we can surrender all responsibility into their hands. 
Some of the contestants in Murray Hall who were not so 
successful as to win a place on the team, nevertheless dis- 
played considerable knowledge of the points at issue. 
This knowledge should be increased by further study and 
then placed absolutely at the disposal of Princeton’s rep- 
resentatives. The time remaining before the final contest 
is by no means long. If we would win, our work must be 
hard and concentrated. Every effort should be made to 
gain for this University that prestige in debate which 
rightfully belongs to the American Whig and the Clio- 
sophic Societies. Some of our more prominent debaters 
made no pretense to working for this particular contest. 
They can be excused only on one ground, and that is, an 
honest intention to work heart and soul in the coming 
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Harvard-Princeton debate. We have never won a single 
debate from Harvard. In view of this fact, it requires 
little argument to prove the immense importance of a vic- 
tory this year. Every debater we have shonld make it his 
one aim from this time forth to defeat Harvard, without 
losing to Yale. At present everything looks encouraging. 
The Hall-life is stronger and more virile than it has been for 
many years. Interest in intercollegiate debating is on the 
increase, and, although there is vast room for improvement, 
nevertheless, willingness to do all in its power to secure 
victory for Princeton is manifesting itself more and more 
clearly in the student body. We cannot help believing 
that this vivification of interest in debating has come to stay. 
We believe that the new method of selecting Princeton’s 
representatives is going to prove a great help in this direc- 
tion. Under the old method it was inevitable that when 
once a man had taken part in an intercollegiate contest, 
this very fact should weigh so heavily in his favor, as to 
make it practically impossible for newer material, however 
excellent, to supplant him. Now, every man stands or 
falls on his merits or demerits in the particular contest 
under consideration. ‘This places the contestants on the 
same footing. It gives the Sophomore who has made a 
thorough study of the question an equal chance with the 
Senior ; the man who has yet to win his spurs in inter- 
collegiate debates an equal chance with the veteran debater. 
The under-classmen realized all this very distinctly. In 
one of the Halls, at least, they entered the preliminary 
coutests in far greater numbers than usual. They worked 
hard and faithfully, and in several cases put up excel- 
lent debates. The fact that in this particular case no 
one of them was successful enough to make the final 
contest has little to do with the point for which we are 
contending. The benefit of their making the effort was 
incalculable. It has given them splendid training which 
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is bound to tell next year. It has stimulated the upper- 
classmen to renewed efforts in debate. It has developed 
points in the question which might otherwise have been 
overlooked, and all this is due, due almost entirely to their 
knowledge that the judges in the inter-Hall preliminary 
contest were to be non-faculty men. 

Unquestionably, when the preliminary contests are in 
the hands of non-faculty judges, a slight risk is run as to 
the selection of the best men, especially when the question 
of team-work is considered. But it seems to us far more 
advisable to run this slight risk rather than to hurt the 
general interests of debating, by appointing men to repre- 
sent Princeton in spite of a relatively poor showing in the 
preliminary debate, because of their past successes on the 
rostrum. 

Despite the inclemency of the weather the attendance 
at Murray Hall on March 4th, as we have already inti- 
mated, was considerably larger than that of last year. But 
it was not very creditable either to the student body or the 
faculty. The men who were there may, at least, have the 
satisfaction of knowing that it will not be their fault if 
Princeton is defeated on the twenty-fifth. But when five 
members of our alumni show their willingness to forego 
business and professional engagements, to take a tedious 
railway journey, and serve as judges in a preliminary de- 
bate lasting over two hours and a half, one certainly might 
expect a little more interest on the part of undergraduates 
and members of the faculty, than was manifested last week. 
We thoroughly appreciate the kindness of President Pat- 
ton in acting as chairman, as well as the interest shown 
by the other members of the faculty who were good enough 
to be present. We are also well aware of the fact that 
the absence of some of the rest was unavoidable, but 
after making all due allowances, it remains true that 
the majority of the faculty have shown but little active 
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interest in these preliminary debates. This being so, it 
is not very strange that the committee on intercollegiate 
debating find it difficult to awaken keen interest among 
the undergraduates. Of course this does not excuse the 
undergraduates. These debates are undergraduate affairs, 
and it is upon the student body that we must rely for sup- 
port, far more than upon the faculty. But it is unfortunate 
in both cases—singularly unfortunate in view of the state- 
ment so persistently made in current magazines and news- 
papers that the athletic life in American Universities is 
sapping the intellectual life. We do not believe this for 
an instant, and it is precisely for this reason that we regret 
so keenly that the advance in the general interest felt in 
the contest of March 4. over that felt in the corresponding 
contest of last year, was not far greater than it was. 
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GOSSIP. 





Let the greatest parte of your eloquence consist in a naturall, cleare and sensible 
forme of the deliverie of your minde, builded ever upon certaine and good groundes ; 
not taunting in Theology, nor alleadging and profaning the Scripture, as over many 
doe. 

—The ‘* Basilikon Doron" of James I. 


A few years ago Mr. Zangwill advocated the organization of a 
**Society for Providing New Oaths.” Oaths, he said, are the safety- 
valves of the soul, but the present variety is vulgar and badly worn. 
The crying need of the age, according to him, is the invention of ex- 
pressive and harmless cuss-words—the sort one might use in the presence 
of a young girl. There is much food for thought in Mr. Zangwill’s 
remarks, but evidently he has not studied the subject thoroughly. How 
does he know that oaths are essential in preventing the explosion of 
one’s soul? Nice girls don’t swear (Lady Macbeth wasn’t a nice girl) 
and yet it wouldn’t do to say that girls have no souls ; or that their souls 
transcend the need of safety-valves. Girls are not profane but they know 
how to relieve their emotions in other ways, usually by vocal gymnas- 
tics or falsehoods or tears. If two girls step out on the porch and hap- 
pen tosee the sky red with the setting sun, one is sure toexclaim, ‘‘Oh !! 
I never saw such a HEAVENLY sunset in all my LIFE!!!” If two col- 
lege youths are alone and have tbe privilege of viewing such a scene, 
one will probably say in a monotone, ‘‘ Damn pretty sunset over there.” 
The girl is guilty of having made an injudicious and probably false 
statement. The young man has used a naughty word. And yet each 
was only trying to express an aesthetic appreciation, to experience which 
is a credit for anyone. It is certainly a shame that civilization hasn’t 
taught us a better way to express our emotions impromptu, for most people 
agree that they ought to be revealed in some way. It is Stevenson (isn’t 
it?) who speaks of the ‘‘unmanly shame which withholds a man from 
betraying his emotions.” 

It isn’t right that women should lie, and draw deep breaths making 
people think they have swallowed poison, merely because they are fond 
of music or appreciate the beauty of roses. And it isn’t right that men 
should break the third commandment every time they wish to be em- 
phatic. It must be confessed that women have the best of the bargain, 
for by the rules of conventionality they don’t have to restrain their 
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prodigality of superlatives even when the opposite sex is around. But 
with men and their expletives it is different. Indeed many a poor col- 
lege youth has been rated as prosaic and stupid merely because his mind 
was on the alert to avoid making breaks. Sometimes however the mind 
isn’t alert enough. An apposite story is told on a senior who during the 
holidays was very anxious that a certain young woman and her mother 
should decide to visit Princeton at commencement. He was urging the 
mother. ‘I sincerely hope you will come, Mrs. So-and-so,’’ he said. 
** You'll have a hell of a time.” 

Mr. Zangwill’s society might relieve the situation so far as men are 
concerned but in this day of sex-equality should not a society of more 
catholic purpose be founded? It might be called ‘‘ The Society for the 
Innocuous Expression of Emotions.’’ It is certainly possible to devise 
some substitute for the present system. 

Indeed in isolated cases substitutes have already been suggested. In 
front of Reunion a man was accused of being intoxicated, Instead of 
profanely denying the allegation, he calmly took off his hat and turned 
six back somersets. The Proctor begged his pardon and passed on. This 
proves that there are other kinds of safety-valves, but it is hardly prob- 
able that this sort will ever become popular with both sexes. Others 
have advocated adaptations from the classics ; not vulgar paraphrases, 
like ad Gehenam cum Yalensi (an Edwards poler hoc facit, triste onus /) 
but rather, ingenious combinations pregnant with classic lore, de/enda 
est Yalensis, for example. Much might be said in favor of such a system 
but one objection is this: the most profane people in Princeton are B. S. 
and C. E. men who don’t know anything about the classics. Then besides, 
one is liable to be misunderstood. Poor simple-minded Partridge in 
**Tom Jones ’’ was an exponent of this system and it was all the time 
getting him introtrouble. Big burly Irishmen had an unpleasant habit 
of interpreting most harmless Latin phrases as the blackest of insults, 
and used fists accordingly. 

The final solution of this important question must be left to the 
wisdom of those who organize the above mentioned society. In the 
meantime the gossip will comfort himself with the reflection that there 
is no mathematical relation between one’s character and his exclama- 
tory habits. Some of the most villainous murderers who ever snaked 
have been Chippaway Indians; and yet their language allows no more 
violent expression than “ bad-dog.”’ 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


BALLADE OF PEACEFUL DEFEAT. 


“Tam so old—good.night, Babette—”’ 
—Austin Dobson. 
Our day dawned bright ; the primrose way 
Before us lay invitingly, 
And life seemed one long summer day,— 
Beyond the day we could not see. 
I would that I could set thee free 
In sunny long ago,—and yet 
The path has lost its charm for me, 
I am so old—good-night, Babette. 


The primrose faded into gray ; 
We lived our love and naught cared we, 
Nor thought to bid the moment stay 
So sure its fellow seemed to be, 
Life is no more an ecstacy, 
For love is lost in vain regret ; 
Age grants us but tranquility. 
I am so old—good-night, Babette. 


The sunny summer sped away 

And autumn’s crimson brilliancy. 
December follows hard on May, 

And rest replaces revelry. 

The fog drifts shoreward from the sea, 
Kissing the waving dune-grass wet. 

And time demands his fatal fee, 
I am so old—good-night, Babette. 


L’ENVOL. 


Dear, once for us the skies were gay, 
And now, when wintry clouds are met, 
Old age its willing debt must pay. 
lam so old—good-night, Babbette. 
—Charles Edmund Merrill, Jr. 





— Sidney Robinson Kennedy, in Yale Courant. 
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NUNC DIMMITTIS. 


In mitre and in ephod lustrous white 
Old Winter now an aged Simeon stands, 
Uplifting to the sky his trembling hands, 
On Nature’s crystal columned altar height. 
‘* Now that mine eyes, O Lord! have seen thy light 
Outshining unto all the distant lands, 
Break thou my prison bars, my mortal bands, 
Dismiss Thy servant, O Thou God of might!” 
And lo! through the vast temple’s aisle and nave, 
There comes melodious fiat: ‘‘ Be thou free.”’ 
From ice-wrought roof, snow carven-architrave, 
The living waters leap tumultuously : 
Exultant swells the new Spring’s raptured voice, 
Iu life and love, O Earth! Rejoice! Rejoice ! 
— Avévupos, ’98, in Georgetown College Journal. 





PHYLLIDA’S LETTER. 
(1708) 
Y" Letter came; before me laie 
Y* Exercise with long Array 
Of foreign Wordes, whose Verbs despise 
Y°* proper Zense, & wax in Size 
As Nouns with Prepositions play. 


Y* Grammar spread its dreary Sway 

Till all Y° Worlde seem’d old & gray, 
& while I cursed Y* Z-vercise, 

Y" Letter came. 


& then—Y°* book was cast away, 

For Skies were bright, & Life was gay ; 
I saw againe Y" laughing Eyes, 
I heard Y* musical Replies— 

It was a very pleasant Day 

Y" Letter came. 
Writ att her Majisty’s Roial 
Collidge of William & Mary. 
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A SONG FOR SEAFARERS. 


How may he know the haven’s peace 
Who never fared a-sea ? 

Little recks he who bides on shore 
What tides and winds may be.— 

How the blue days drop down the sky, 
And nights creep stealthily. 


Little recks he the joy that comes 
When ’gainst the sunset sky, 

Dark headlands and the grey old town 
Iu the waiting welcome lie, 

While harbor-lights a greeting flash 
And homing sea-birds cry. 


These be for him who far hath fared 
For him alone they be. 
(Oh ! welcome, waiting lights! and, oh! 
Her dear eyes’ watch for me !) 
Well may I know the haven’s peace 
For I have fared the sea. 
—Arthur Ketchum, in Williams Lit. 
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BOOK - TALK. 





Thirty Years of American Finance. By Alexander Dana Noyes. New 
York and London ; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


Mr. Alexander Dana Noyes in his work entitled ‘‘ Thirty Years of 
American Finance ’’ has met a need which has existed among average 
American citizens for a good many years, namely a clear, concise and 
readable history of the much discussed and little understood period of 
American finance extending from 1865 to the present time. Much has 
been written on this important period in our material progress as a nation 
but no one up to the present time has given the precise information 
which Mr. Noyes has given, and almost everything that has been written 
on the period has been colored by political bias, and has been written 
as an economic treatise. Mr. Noyes’ method of treating the period is 
quite different. His book is signally free from abstract economic argu- 
ment of any kind. He confines himself to the actual history of the 
country’s public and private finance. This method of treatment makes 
the education of the Americen citizen on the subject much easier than 
if economic theories were discussed. The book also has the advantage 
of not being hampered by long tables of statistics. The average mind 
has a natural aversion to such a method of explaining one’s point, and 
long rows of statistics make a book decidedly unreadable for most of us, 
who are not especially interested in such topics. The statistics which 
he does use are so much in point that they add much to the force of 
what he has to say. To those who have not at least a passing acquaint- 
ance with the history of our own country’s finance for the past thirty 
years—- and I am convinced they are greatly in the majority—I warmly 
recommend a careful reading of the book under discussion. 


For Love of Country; A Story of Land and Sea in the Days of the 
Revolution. By Cyrus Townsend Brady, Archdeacon of Pennsylva- 
nia. New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $1.25. 

This book is dedicated to the so-called ‘‘ Patriotic Societies." And 
if the ‘‘ Colonial Dames,” etc., can really inspire such books as this, 
one is inclined to forgive their many ridiculous and un-American tactics. 
Whatever the cause, there is no question but that we are now experienc- 
ing a most desirable revival of interest in Revolutionary history, Every 
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careful work having as its background that romantic field is sure of 
instant success. In fiction ‘‘Hugh Wynne’’ and Ross’s stories, in 
drama, ‘* The Devil’s Disciple’? and ‘‘ Nathan Hale,’’ in more serious 
vein, Prof. Wilson’s ‘‘ Washington” and Prof, Tyler’s ‘* Literary His- 
tory,” all attest this fact. 

The present work is a splendid historical novel of the mod- 
ern type, depending for its charm more upon vivid treatment of real 
happenings than upon wild imaginings with a vague background of 
the past. The love plot, commonplace enough in itself, is cleverly 
interlaced with scenes, actions and characters which are in no way 
distorted to suit the exigences of fiction. The novel is divided into 
five books (acts they might almost be called, for the work is very 
dramatic’, in one of which the hero is brought into intimate relation 
with General Washington. Some phases of the latter’s character are 
dwelt upon which while perfectly true will strike the average reader as 
incompatible with the mild eyes and placid features made familiar by 
Stewart’s portrait. It is not generally known that Washington could 
so lose his temper as to throw an ink-stand at a member of his staff. 
And yet it must not be supposed that the author causes the reader to 
give up one particle of his former respect for General Washington. In- 
deed the nobility of the character is made more real and permanent to 
us when we are reminded that the father of his country was a man, and 
not the stolid demi-god of our school-day conception. 

To a Princeton man the most fascinating position of the book is that 
which depicts the critical winter campaign which took place in this 
neighborhood. The crossing of the Delaware, the surprise and capture 
of Trenton, the desperate strait of the Americans when Cornwallis had 
concentrated his troops, the strategic march which culminated brilliantly 
in the battle of Princeton—all this is presented with the directness of 
history and the peculiar charm of romance. It would be ungrateful to 
point out a slight flaw in this delightful narrative, so we merely hope 
that the Reverend Archdeacon of Pennsylvania will some day visit us 
and learn by a pleasant walk the true distance from the college campus 
to Stony Brook and the battle field. 


What Is Good Music? By W. J. Henderson. New York ; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


So far as may be judged by a mere sentimental hoverer upon the 
outskirts of appreciation,—‘‘ What is Good Music? ’’—a short, untechni- 
cal thesis upon the subject indicated—is a compact, an instructive, in- 
teresting, and indeed excellent work, adaptable equally to ordinary 
reading and to text-book uses. The author, Mr. W. J. Henderson, of 
the Class of ’76, Princeton, first points out the woful lack of method and 
seriousness hitherto evident in popular judgments of music as compared 
with other arts. ‘The right to like or dislike a musical composition 
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without giving a reason has long been regarded as coexistent with human 
freedom. Music has been a sort of Cinderella of the arts, casually ob- 
served, incidentally admired, but generally treated as of no serious im- 
portance in the presence of her favored sisters, painting and poetry.” 
Lately however, the dominance of the romantic school in music—insist- 
ing, as it does, on the organic, and not the mere structural laws of 
musical expression—this, together with the artistic, scientific, and vital 
importance to which romantic ideas have raised music, has awakened 
many people to the fact that a piece of music must be either good or 
bad, and that there are definite, real and fundamental reasons for their 
being so, independent of individual whim. Thus, the question—‘‘ What 
is Good Music?’’—becomes very pertinent; and Mr. Henderson’s en- 
deavor is to point out the first steps of the true way to those who are 
seeking ‘‘ musical salvation.’’ The first part of the book is devoted to 
the essentials in the composition of good music; these he treats under 
the two great heads, Form and Content. Under Form, after a short 
analysis of its elements—rhythm, melody, and harmony—Mr. Hender- 
son takes up in historical order what he calls the Polyphonic, Mono- 
phonic, and Romantic forms of music. The first resulted in the develop- 
ment of harmony by the medieval schoolmen, whose ingenious inter- 
weaving of different chant-tunes, or the same chant-tune at different 
intervals, had become quite a science; the highest point in the growth 
of this is the fugue. The second class of forms, the Monophonic, is 
that which all ‘classical’? music has taken—the works of Handel, 
Haydn and Mozart, and the earlier works of Beethoven ; here the ‘‘ har- 
mony of parts’ is continued, of course, but becomes subordinate to one 
of them, namely, the melody. This was due to the rise of the rhythmic, 
melodic, and passionate love-song, dominating and subserving, as it did, 
these intellectual harmonic results. The highest development of Mono- 
phonic form was the sonata, noble, graceful, complete, but subjecting 
the flow of emotion to purely logical periods. The laws were not inward 
emotional laws. It was the necessity for such that the romanticists felt ; 
powerful passion would overflow these calm points of repose—every 
emotion must mould its own form. Thus, in the hands of Beethoven, 
Schuman, Schubert, Wagner, music became more like poetry, less like 
argument. As to content, it is sufficient to say that Mr. Henderson 
divides this into Sensuous, Intellectual and Emotional ; the first being 
the mere “ear-tickling’’ properties of sound, nevertheless absolutely 
fundamental ; the second relating to the architectonics of composition, 
and the scientific principles that underlie rhythm and harmony. The 
emotional, perhaps, might be dwelt on to illustrate the common-sense 
evident throughout the book. Mr. Henderson opposes those wild 
theorists who make of music a panorama or a picture gallery. He shows 
how completely they misunderstand the medium of music, and doom 
themselves and their followers to disappointment. Music is the expres- 
sion of pure emotion itself, not the representation of the objects of 
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emotion. This expression is founded chiefly upon certain variations of 
sound which have always characterized the human voice under the influ- 
ence of certain feelings. There are, indeed, a few-conventional ways of 
imitating certain very familiar objects of experience in an abstract and 
symbolic way, but these have become customary only under the stress of 
long race-experience. The nature of music precludes any descriptive 
functions. The latter part of the book is devoted to a criticism of the 
performance of music. Altogether, a sane and scholarly point of view 
toward the subject is evident throughout the book, and there is a note- 
worthy absence of that mystical treatment which one too often feels 
obliged to expect in a work on music. In fact, from the outset, the 
ground is taken that ‘‘ music is an art. It is a thing of law and order. 
There is no ineffable mystery and miracle about it which may not be 
understood by the average man.’’ And Mr. Henderson has admirably 
substantiated the latter statement. As for the style, it is clear, absolutely 
unpedantic, with apt illustrations; easy and conversational sometimes, at 
other times ornamental, but usually serious and expository ; save for an 
occasional piece of literary smartness, altogether an attractive style. 


Old Lamps for New Ones; and Other Sketches and Essays. Hitherto 
unpublished. By Charles Dickeus. F. G. Kitton, Editor. New 
York ; The New Amsterdam Book Company. $1.25. 


In the course of a long and active life, much that a man writes, be he 
never so great, must be of ephemeral interest and of little worth to suc- 
ceeding generations. Why cumber the reputations of the world’s great 
with a vast mass of matter, which can add nothing to their fame or to 
our better understanding ? Why publish every fleeting opinion and writ- 
ten scrap a great man has left, simply because his hand touched the 
paper? 

We are thankful to those careful students, who after patient search, 
bring to light some lost master-piece of a mighty author, who has 
passed off the stage, but we feel that we are right in complaining when 
these men flood us with worthless matter, whose one interest is that at 
sometime or other they were penned by a great man. In “Old Lamps 
for New Ones,’’ Mr. Kitton has given us some things of value, but more 
that is of little worth. The first fifty pages including the title-piece, 
which is an uninteresting attack on the Pre-Raphaelite movement, could 
well be spared by the world, and with the exception of the ‘‘ Narrative 
of the Niger Expedition,’’ and ‘‘The Chinese Junk,’’ most of the 300 
succeeding pages also. 

In the two exceptions mentioned, especially in ‘‘ The Chinese Junk,”’ 
we find the touch of the Dickens we know and love, and the world is 
indebted to Mr. Kitton for their discovery, but we cannot help feeling 
that the 314 odd pages remaining will neither add to Dickens’ reputation 
nor to our interest, 
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Modern France. By Andre Lebon, Member of the Chamber of Deputies. 
New York ; G. P. Putnam Son. 


This volume in ‘‘ The Story of the Nations” series, published by the 
Putnams, fills an obvious gap in English historical literature, Since the 
First Revolution the change of government, life and policy in France 
have been kaleidoscopic. Kingdom has succeeded republic, and repub- 
lic, kingdom. Empires have come and gone. The whole subject is so 
intricate, and the various details lend themselves so naturally to separate 
treatment that it is not surprising that an adequate view is greatly to be 
desired and this is given in Mr. Lebon's volume. Detail of course is not 
to be expected or desired, and, whether Mr. Lebon’s work is an adequate 
presentment of so important an era is perhaps questionable. But he has 
given us a compact summary of the events of the past century, stated 
simply yet not badly and in a very readable shape. This is the chief 
good feature of the book—its clear narrative. The philosophic part is 
commonplace and of no particular importance. The author’s treatment 
of the literary, artistic, and histrionic activities of the times is not satis- 
factory both from its extreme condensation and the evident fact that it 
is written by a man of action rather than of criticism. But this too shares 
in the merits of the whole, for the work is valuable for two reasons, as a 
rapid, readable narrative, and asa compact account of men and events for 
ready reference. 


Horace Mann. By B. A. Hinsdale. New York; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00. 


In the history of the Common School Revival in the United States, 
no name stands out more prominently than that of Horace Mann. With- 
out doubt the foremost educator of his time, he has been called the 
father of our common school system of to-day, and certain it is that he 
was its chief promoter and beneficiary during the critical period of its 
reconstruction. 

In this last volume of ‘‘ The Great Educator’s”’ series, Mr. Hins- 
dale has endeavored to give us the career of ‘‘ Horace Mann. “Clearly 
and simply and in a manner to utilize some part, at least, of the great 
motive with which Mr. Mann’s life is charged.’’ Considered simply as 
an historical biography little can be said in regard to it. Itis ‘‘ clearly, 
simply told,” but we must confess that Mr. Hinsdale has fallen short of 
realizing the main object of his work. So many excellent biographers 
of Horace Mann already exist, that there seems to be little excuse for 
the appearance of the present volume except as.a summary of various 
essays and magazine articles which have appeared during recent years. 

However the idea of publishing books “in series” is a good one, 
and noseries on ‘‘ The Great Educators’ would be complete if it omitted 
the life and services of so eminent a man as the present subject. To 
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the judicious reader of to-day the most interesting chapter in the book 
is that-which relates Mann’s controversy with the Boston schoolmasterse 
This discussion throws much light upon the state of education in Massa- 
chusetts and Boston, and particularly upon the teaching profession at 
the time of the Common School Revival. 

The book has at least one merit ; that of completeness. As Mr, 
Frederic Harrison tells us, ‘‘ All human affairs are the combined work of 
many. No statesman or teacher can do anythiug alone. He must have 
the minds of those he is to guide prepared for him. In reality he is but 
the expression of their united wills and thoughts.’’ Mr. Hinsdale has 
very sensibly devoted the opening chapters of his book to a general view 
of the progress of elementary education in the country for the first two 
centuries of its existence. From hence he introduces us to Mr. Mann 
at his birth, and takes us through the various stages of his career as 
schoolmaster, secretary of the Massachusetts Board, Congressman and 
finally as college president. If as some philosophers hold it is helpful 
and strengthening for the disciples of good causes to study their history, 
familiarizing themselves with their origins and imbuing themselves with 
the spirit and ideas of their founders and confessors, then it must be 
helpful and strengthening for all believers in public education to become 
acquainted with the life and work of ‘‘ Horace Mann.”’ 


Warren Hyde. By the Author of Unchaperoned. New York; R. F. 
Fenno & Co. 


This work belongs to that large class of American novels which sell 
but are not talked about, which make money for the author but not 
reputation. In other words the book is not distinguishable from the 
commonplace. This does not mean that the work is not good, but merely 
that it is not great. ‘‘ Warren Hyde”’ is a simple, straightforward tale 
of real life written with an entire absence of sensationalism and pretense. 
The scene is laid in a large manufacturing town of Pennsylvania, and 
the distinctively modern conditions of society under which the characters 
act are presented only incidentally and do not form the subject of socio- 
logical discussion on the part of the author. This is certainly in the 
book’s favor, 
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